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EDITORIAL 


ECAUSE languagejis the medium of thought, it 
follows that the words we use will reflect the 
thoughts we think. Chaotic thought will express it- 
self in chaotic language. Muddled ideas will be the 
parents of muddled words. The language of a clear 
and orderly-thinking people will be distinct and un- 
equivocal : its development will be the straight growth 
of a well-nurtured plant. A people whose thinking is 
confused and slipshod will speak a language that tends 
to doubtful and ambiguous meanings—a language 
whose growth will be wild and tangled. The English 
language, which can rightly boast of a richer vocabu- 
lary than most other tongues, bears in a marked degree 
this note of confusion : because the English pride them- 
selves on being practical, common sense folk who get 
things done and do not bother their heads about hard 
thinking. ‘The average Englishman will act more 
readily on sentiment, on emotional impulse than upon 
reason. ‘To win him, appeal to his heart or his imagi- 
nation ; but leave his head alone. 

This racial trait of responding to what Pascal calls 
“the reasons of the heart ” rather than to the reasons 
of the head—whether it be a virtue or a vice we do 
not for the moment discuss—has certainly impressed 
itself on the language we speak ; and by this must be 
understood not the language of professors or pedants 
or of the learned people who make dictionaries, but 
the common speech of the common people. After all, 
it is they who mould a nation’s tongue ; and in mould- 
ing it they do not always change it for the better. 

he Reformation is sometimes held responsible for 
many of our ills, and no doubt there is much to be 
said for the opinion. Some say that the de-Christian- 
izing of the land has helped to debase the language. 
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Whatever it is, whether it be a sort of national fickle- 
ness or the fickleness of our climate, there is undoubt- 
edly something that has given our tongue a tilt towards 
instability. There is not always that perfect “‘ equation 
of thought and thing ” that we call truth. The words 
do not always mean what the things really are. So 
easily the secondary and incidental meaning becomes 
the primary and substantial. Take the word charity, 
for instance. It is a Latin word for the supremest 
thing in life. Remotely and vaguely it hints at the 
stupendous mystery of God’s love for wayward 
humanity. Yet to many it suggests nothing more 
than parish doles, workhouses and soup-tickets: it 
calls up visions of Bumble and Oliver Twist. <As cold 
as charity is actually a proverb that has somehow crept 
into our language. Charity which means uncreated, 
divine LOVE, which can be very feebly expressed by 
such metaphors as a consuming fire or a burning 
white heat ! 

The simple straightforward word, justice, has fared 
very badly. It is pigeon-holed in many minds with 
the Old Bailey or the petty sessions. Invariably it 
conveys the notion of punishment. The personifica- 
tion of justice, he who is called Mr. Justice Somebody, 
is the man whose office it is to mete out terms of 
imprisonment and pronounce sentence of death. 
Surely this is abusing a fine word which, before all 
else, means that generous equity by which we give 
every man his due. Religion is one of its subdivisions : 
it includes every act of humble submission of creature 
to Creator ; it means rewarding the good as well as 
punishing evil-doers ; it means righting wrongs that 
many a Justice of the Peace has probably never 
dreamed of in his: philosophy. 

Temperance has been debesed into meaning tee- 
totalism. Fancy depicts its highest expression in 
refusing glasses of beer. In reality it is simply the 
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Editorial 
virtue that helps a man to regulate his animal appe- 
tites, and teetotalism is compatible with the worst 
forms of intemperance. 

These random thoughts have been suggested by our 
remarks of last month on criticism. ‘Those remarks 
were not made in any attempt to disarm the critics or 
to stifle their criticisms. ‘They were not a pathetic cry 
of Camarade! uttered by one outnumbered and 
almost overwhelmed. They were simply an appeal 
for sound, helpful criticism. With the same flounder- 
ing habit of thought we have spoken of above we are 
so apt to regard a critic as one whose particular business 
is to find fault. We confound him with the critickin 
or paltry critic. Let us remind ourselves that a critic 
is etymologically a judge ; and the function of a judge 
is not necessarily to find fault, but to find the truth. 


It is our pleasant duty to thank those of our readers 


who have honoured us with letters containing kindness, 
encouragement and sympathy as well as excellent 
criticism. Our only regret is that we cannot afford 
space to print all the correspondence we have received. 
This brings us to the question: What should be our 
attitude towards a Correspondence Column? Since 
limited space forbids us to print all, on what principle 
shall we justify ourselves in printing any? Why not 
simplify matters by excluding Correspondence from 
BLACKFRIARS altogether? It would be a pity to do 
that, because a lively Correspondence page adds enor- 
mously to the interest and value of any publication. 
We think, for instance, that the Correspondence 
printed in last month’s BLACKFRIARS could not, in 
justice to the three persons concerned, have been 
reasonably excluded. Economy of space and con- 
sideration for our readers must be the two principles 
directing our selection of letters for publication. 
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If in any ietter there is any view expressed, con- 
sistent with the special aims of this review, that does 
not already find expression in any other journal, we 
shall have no hesitation in printing it. 

We shall always try to avoid the cowardice that 
suppresses truth’ out"of self-interest. 


The writer of the paper on The Lambeth Conference 
in our July issue asks us to correct an error. On 
page 222, for “the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church,” read “the suppression of ten Irish 
Bishoprics.” . 


Mr. Eric Gill’s paper on The Stations of the, Cross 
in Westminster Cathedral, is, with certain additions 
and amendments, reproduced from The Westminster 
Cathedral Chronicle. We wish to thank the Editor 
for his kindness in allowing us to reprint it. 

THE EDITOR. 





THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


IN WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 


GOOD deal of misunderstanding appears to 
A exist upon the subject of the Stations i the Cross 
in Westminster Cathedral, and there is danger that 
works which should be regarded simply as a necessary 
part of the furniture of the Cathedral Church—a 
via dolorosa by which the devout person retraces in 
spirit the holy procession to Calvary—should become 
not a means to devotion so much as an occasion for 
idle sightseeing. It would be deplorable if it became 
the custom in the Cathedral to “ make,” the Stations 
in a spirit similar to that in which a person from the 
country goes round Westminster Abbey; and that 
such a possibility may be obviated I offer the follow- 
ing suggestions. ; 

First, then, let us dispose of the vexed question of 
style. The Westminster Stations are not carved 
in imitation of a bygone style—Byzantine or any other. 
Let the would-be worshipper put any such idea reso- 
lutely away from him. A visitor in the house of a 
friend, being invited to sit down, does not approach 
the proffered chair in the state of mind of a connoisseur 
at a sale. Neither should a worshipper entering a 
church think it “ up to him ” to feel critical. In so 
far as the church and its furniture are works of art— 
that is, the work of men who are concerned for the 
Beauty of the things they make (and this concern is 
the primary concern of the artist as artist)—the 
worshipper should keep his mind and heart open to 
ogee Beauty—just as when listening to a sermon 

e, being in the proper frame of mind, opens his 
mind and heart to the perception of Goodness and 
does not consider whether the preacher is speaking 
in the manner of this or that celebrated divine—and 
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just as one reading a work of philosophy opens his 
mind to the perception of Truth and does not expect 
the author to write in the style of this or that ancient 
author. We are, of course, speaking of style in the 
merely superficial sense of outward appearance. There 
is a deeper sense in which it is right to use the word in 
connection with modern works of art. But in this 
deeper sense the word is so nearly allied to the word 
“ spirit” that we will leave it until we come to a 
consideration of the spirit underlying the making of 
things of Beauty. 

The word “ Beauty ” is a stumbling block, for it is 
so often confused with mere “ loveliness.”’ The lovely 
is that which is or represents the lovable. The lovely 
is lovable relatively to our love of it; but Beauty is 
absolute and is independent of our love. God is 
Beautiful whether we love Him or not ; but the taste 
of an apple is lovely only if we taste it and love the 
taste. Now a work of art to be such must have this 
absolute quality ; for it is with the Absolute Beauty 
that the artist, as artist, is primarily concerned. He is 
not primarily concerned to make representations of 
things which he or other people like or even love.* 
Such making of representations is merely incidental and 
not necessary or inevitable. It is not as artist that a 
painter makes a representation of a handsome face. Asa 
portrait painter he is, like the photographer, the servant 
of his “‘ sitter.” As artist he is the servant of God. 

The modern hankering after verisimilitude is chiefly 
the product of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
with their correlatives the paganism and agnosticism 
of the intellectual world and the industrialism and 
commercialism of the working world. The photograph 
and the cinema and the gramophone all help to hinder 


* Most modern artists are not in fact artists at all, being merely 
purveyors of the lovable—an admirable service but not that of the 
artist. 
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the ordinary person from a realization of the absolute 
and the transcendental—of the real or substantial 
as opposed to the accidental and idiosyncratic. ‘Those 
things are tricks, not triumphs. 

It is often said, ‘‘ The old artists couldn’t draw, 
but we can.” The implication is that the old 
artists—meaning, of course, pre-Renaissance artists— 
were inferior; and that any modern person who is 
negligent of photographic accuracy in drawing is 
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Diagram showing Preliminary Stage of Carving. 
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drawing badly and “on purpose,” and is therefore 
both silly and sinful. A modern artist may, easily 
enough, be both silly and sinful, but the test is not 
either the photograph or the phonograph. A work‘of 
art is not to be judged by what it imitates nor by what 
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it says, but by what it is and what it does. Neither for 
the likeness rendered nor the story told in a work of 
art is the artist to be held responsible as artist. These 
things are part of his service as craftsman. They are 
things ‘“‘ given”’—things ordered by his customer, 
As a craftsman he may achieve a good likeness or may 
tell a story intelligibly and clearly, but in so doing he 
is not achieving more than could be done as well or 
better by a photographer or a journalist.* A Registry 
Office marriage is a perfectly “‘ efficient ” means for the 
legalization of a matrimonial union, but God and the 
worship and praise of God are omitted. The photo- 
graph 1s a perfectly efficient means for the rendering of 
a “likeness,” but God and His praise and worship 
are omitted. The priest brings God to the marriage. 
The artist brings God to the work. 

Art is not merely an additional refinement to life, or 
to ecclesiastical buildings. It is the expression in things 
made, of the national and individual sense of the abso- 
lute Beauty which is God, just as faith and morality 
are not merely the means to social convenience but are 
the conformity of the intellect and the will to God. 

Art is not only the expression of individual genius. 
On the contrary, individual genius is simply a summing 
up of widespread apprehensions which to be healthy 
and flourishing must be based on religion. Therefore, 
the conversion of England is ultimately the only 
practical politics for England, and Beep i Chastity 
and Obedience ” is the only sane political platform. 


The work of England’s conversion cannot be done 
only by theologians and moralists. It is necessary 
that those should help who can bring to the work a 
knowledge and sense not always developed in theolo- 


* From this point of view the Madonna of Sassaferrato (Nat. 
Gallery) is pure journalism compared with the St. Catherine of 
Alexandria of Raphael (Nat. Gallery) and that again is journalism 
compared with the Madonna and Child of Cimabue (Nat. Gallery). 
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ians and moralists. Beauty is an attribute of God, 

and the present degradation of the arts is not merely 
an eyesore but a soulsore—a sign of spiritual famine 
and disease. Beauty is an essential part of good 
workmanship and good life as it is an essential”part of 
God’s creation. 

Now, just as the “ contemplative ”’ must render some 
service to his fellow men, if only the service of feeding 
and clothing himself so that he may not be a charge 
upon others, so the artist must as a rule earn his living 
by doing something useful. And just as the contem- 
plative may ofterr find in his service the most fruitful 
occasion of his worship, so generally does the artist 
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find in his work of making what is wanted the most 
fruitful occasion of his praise. 

Let it not be supposed, therefore, that the artist 
any more than the religious despises service. But let 
it be remembered that the primary service is that of 
God, that we can only serve man if we first of all serve 
God, and that otherwise service becomes servility 
and flattery. 

Now we have banished from our minds, let us sup- 
pose, the question of style (the weakness of architects 
in that matter is no concern of ours—architects are by 
the nature of their work debarred from the proper 
attitude of mind : they are at best only artists by proxy 
—otherwise they cease to be architects, in the modern 
sense of the word, and become builders), and we have 
banished also the notion that the artist is primarily 
concerned with representation—that is, with making 
things like things. Let us now consider the subject 
of this article, the Stations of the Cross. First we will 
consider them as furniture and endeavour to decide 
what service is rendered by them and by the craftsman 
in making them, and then we will consider them as 
works of art—that is, as things in which Beauty, as 
apprehended by an artist, may be revealed. 

t will be obvious that the service rendered by the 
Stations is a matter best known to those in authority 
in the Church. They, not the artist, decide upon the 
number and subjects to be represented. Properly also 
they should decide the moral and dogmatic treatment 
of the subjects, and that down to the smallest detail. 
Some people, generally women, will approach the artist 
(of course, while he is at work) and blandly ask him 
what is his idea of the Stations. That they are mysti- 
fied when he replies that he is not supposed to be 
proclaiming his ideas but those of the Church, shows 
how completely the function of the artist is forgotten 
—often even by him. ‘‘Madam,” he should reply, 
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“the devotion of the Stations is under the special 
charge of the Members of the Order of St. Francis. 
Ask them.” 

I will not here attempt to give a discourse upon 
the nature of the Devotion; I will simply describe 
what the artist responsible for the making of the Sta- 
tions at Westminster has actually done, in so far as 
that is known to him. 

The Stations of the Cross is a comparatively modern 
devotion, and there are in consequence no very good 
precedents for an artist to follow. The modern habit 
of allowing and paying other people to do everything 
for us has invaded the things of the Church ; and just 
as the housewife now buys everything at a shop and 
makes little or nothing for herself, and the “‘ athlete ” 
now watches other people play football instead of 
playing himself, and those who used to sing and dance 
now go to a music-hall to hear and see others sing and 
dance, and the parent instead of feeding his own 
children is now in increasing numbers livwing the 
State to do it for him—so in the Church people do not 
expect to discover their own emotions but must have 
them provided. Thus the music has become more and 
more emotional and theatrical, and hence an increasing 
demand in many quarters for the use of the vernacular 
instead of the Latin language of the liturgy. This ten- 
dency is particularly evident in ecclesiastical furniture, 
images and decorations, and in church architecture 
itself. "The causes of these approaches to servility 
and sentimentality are, of course, not the subject 
of this article. We cannot do more, therefore, than note 
the facts—and, as the Irishman is said to have done, 
looking the Devil ‘‘ boldly in the face,” pass on. 

In the absence, then, of any good precedent, the 
artist attacked the problem de novo and endeavoured 
to confine himself to the bare necessities of the subjects 
to be represented, leaving all personal fancies as to 
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physiognomy, costume and emotional expression on 
one, side. 
The persons of the drama are few and may be divided 
into two classes. They are, first, our Lord and the few 
faithful persons actually mentioned as being present 
at the various stages of the procession ; and second, 
Pilate and the Roman soldiers. A third class, that of 
the crowds of Jews and other inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
is unnecessary to a representation of the Passion. 
And its omission has the added advantage of making 
the worshipper himself take the part of the Jewish 
crowd. Too often, it may be supposed, the worshipper 
allows himself to hate the Jews for what they did, and 
forgets that he himself, had he been there, would 
robably have been with the crowd and not with 
esus. If then, in the Westminster Siations, there is 
no crowd depicted, it is because we ourselves are that 
crowd! In the same way it has been customary to 
show the Roman soldiers with every expression of 


cruelty and callousness. Upon them also we are 
inclined to throw the blame instead of upon ourselves. 
The soldiery was surely no more than the legal 
instrument ; and if physical cruelty was common in 
that age, there is an intellectual cruelty common in 
our own age which is not a bit less impious. The so- 
called humanity of our prison system and the snobbery 


“ce ”» 


and pride of upper-class “ welfare” work are, some 
venture to think, greater blasphemies than physical 
torture. The Romans maimed the body, but we maim 
the soul. 

In the Westminster Stations there is no crowd 
shown, and the soldiers are put as passive agents, not 
as partisans. The costumes are in no way to be 
regarded as historically accurate. They are simply 
garments such as anyone might wear at any time—at 
any rate the artist gave little or no thought to them 
except as more or less reasonably beautiful shapes. 
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The expressions upon the faces are also as far as possible 
impassive. Any attempt to realize in stone the varying 
degrees of agony suffered by our Lord has been avoided, 
not only because such an attempt seemed in itself 
ey unlikely to succeed, but also because the 
sculptor felt it to be no part of his business to impose 
his own notions upon others. He has confined himself 
to what might be called a diagrammatic treatment of 
the subjects. They are meant to be in stone what in 
words is called “ plain language ”’ and in music “ plain 
chant.” ‘They are not supposed to be either pretty 
or harrowing. They are, so to say, a sentence without 
adjectives. 

The worshipper may, if he will, think of them simply 
as impassive reminders of the scenes of our Lord’s 
Passion. They do not attempt to express his feelings 
for him—they are like the beads of a Rosary ; he must 
say his own Aves and make his own meditation. 

Now of the Stations as works of Art, it is more diffi- 
cult at present to form an opinion. Some of the panels 
are better than others ; in all there are bad things and 
good things. It may, however, be urged that they are 
at any rate stone carvings and not stone imitations 
of plaster models. This fact does at least make for a 
certain zesthetic quality which is valuable, and would be 
more valuable if it were less rare. The present degrada- 
tion of sculpture is largely due to the fact that the 
modern artist works in clay and gets his model made 
into stone by more or less mechanical means. The 
stone has therefore little or no influence upon the form 
of the work. 

This criticism applies to all the carving in West- 
minster Cathedral except the Stations. The “‘ Byzan- 
tine” capitals and mouldings, however refined and 
scholarly they may be, are but dead imitations designed 
and drawn by the architect and executed by mechanics. 
As a piece of plain building Westminster Cathedral 
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is magnificent, but in its quasi- Byzantine ornamentation 
it is no better than the worst effort of the Gothic 
Revival, and in so far as it is somewhat more scholarly 
than usual it is even more a delusion and a snare and 
puts off even further the day when we shall realize 
that works of art cannot be done by proxy, and that a 
Christian civilization cannot be built upon a basis of 
servile labour. 

In the Westminster Stations there are some pieces of 
good stone-carving, and the simplicity of design and 
absence of meretricious appeal are things to be thankful 
for. But in this the reader must judge for himself. Let 
him but approach the matter without prejudice, 
desirous of Beauty rather than loveliness. He will 
eee d find himself unsatisfied and dissatisfied ; 

ut at least, if he thus approaches, he will be making 
his judgment from the right point of view and one 
from which I think judgment has not yet been 


given. 
Eric GILL. 


THE STRAYED IDEALIST 


ES, you have walked through streets of mud, 
Your clothes bear many a stain, 
For you watched Life flower from the very bud 
In the Company of Pain. 


Perhaps when you come to the end of the day 
He will say—the All-Good, the All-Wise— 
“You could not think of the miry way 


For looking at the skies.” 
DoroTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 





DISRAELI AMONG THE PROPHETS 


T has taken two editors and six volumes to com- 
plete the biography of Disraeli. The last two 

volumes enjoy the advantage of the freedom which 
the war has brought to those who search the faded 

urples and tinsels of the Victorian ash heap. The 
ove letters of a Premier are not generally disclosed 
forty years after his death. However, as Lady 
Beaconsfield was dead, Catholics need only smile at 
his septuagenarian infatuation for Lady Bradford, 
illustrated in letters which outcloy even his coy 
adulation of the Queen. Lady Bradford he could 
not marry because Lord Bradford lived, and Lad 
Chesterfield her sister refused to marry him, thoug 
they were single, while the Queen, who was both 
single and devoted to Disraeli, could not have 
married him without putting Gladstone into office 
- par their hate of Gladstone was their strongest 

ond. 

Bishop-making is always a fascinating pursuit, 
even more for the makers than for the made. That 
Anglican Bishops are elected by the Grace of God 
and the favour of Downing Street has always added 
to the piquancy of the pursuit. During the seventies 
it became a gamble between High and Low Church, 
according as Gladstone or Disraeli lived at Downing 
Street, a sort of rouge et noir on which candidates 
could calculate their chances with tolerable accuracy 
at each General Election. Through Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Shaftesbury, “a vain maniac” according to 
Disraeli, had long chosen Bishops as he would choose 
domestic chaplains according to his Puritan conscience. 
Disraeli eashly chose them with a view to parliament- 


ary expediency. But his failure in Church policy was 
due to an attempt to unite Toryism with Low Church 
Erastianism, with the result that he divided the Church 
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vote by his cynical attack on Ritualism. He had 
calculated that a Bill to put down “the Mass in 
masquerade” would carry the Protestant public, 
He remembered the eam delirium of 1851, but 
forgot that he was striking the friends of his own party. 
It was a miscalculation which only a foreigner could 
have made. He was quite right in saying that Queen 
Caroline and Cardinal Wiseman typified the occasions 
when the British public lost its head, but he was 
wrong in expecting it would lose its head a third time 
for his benefit. Instead he was swept from office. 
Irish Disestablishment aroused all Disraeli’s politi- 
cal instincts. Church defence could be made a Con- 
servative plank. A disestablished Church of England, 
he wrote to the Queen, “ will become either an 
imperium in imperio or be absorbed by the tradition 
and discipline of the Church of Rome.” He under- 
stood and appreciated the Catholic Church much more 
than the Anglican, so that possibly it was not merely 
Low Church fervour which stimulated his policy. He 
disliked the well-meant sham of Ritualism, and his 
attitude had some effect in converting Lord Ripon, 
who could not stand seeing an agnostic Jew making 
the English Bishops. To Disraeli it fell to make 
St. Albans a Bishopric and to enmitre the proto- 
martyrdom of England, which from his hands was as 
comforting to the High Church as Lloyd George’s 
telegram to the new Archbishop of Wales. When it 
was necessary to give Cornwall its first Anglican Bishop 
he wrote, “‘ Cornwall is full of Dissenters like a rabbit 
warren. And any high jinks there would never do.” 
But he chose Benson, whom Gladstone afterwards 
sent to Canterbury. Disraeli’s own nominee for 
Canterbury was Tait, a Low Church Erastian. By 
deliberately keeping Samuel Wilberforce out of London 
and Canterbury, Disraeli harmed the Church he 
thought he was serving by serving his personal spite. 
268 
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He told the Queen that Wilberforce was ‘“‘ more odious 
than Laud ! ” 

As a pure electioneering bid he made the violent 
Protestant McNeile a Dean, and he declined to make 
High Church appointments because women had no 
votes to show their approbation of church millinery. 
Only the interference of the Queen induced him to take 
Magee from the Deanery of Cork and place him at 
Peterborough. It is far more difficult for an Irishman 
to obtain an Anglican Mitre than a seat in the Sacred 
College. Never was a ring more guarded and insular. 
The Sacred College is only half-Italian, but it takes 
a Scotsman to climb on to the Anglican Bench. 
Disraeli’s policy was warfare against “ the common 
enemies, Rits and Rats.” Rationalists he associated 
with Socialism and Ritualists with Gladstone! The 
most he would do for the High Church was to send 
Christopher Wordsworth to Lincoln as a consolation 
for not promoting Wilberforce to London. There 
was perhaps a subtlety in his description of Bishop- 
rics as “ graceless patronage.” Disraeli was respon- 
sible for keeping so distinguished a preacher as Liddon 
off the Bench owing to his views on the Eastern Ques- 
tion more than to his adhesion to a “ finical and 
fastidious crew.” Liddon and the High Church were 
in favour of Russia rather than the Grand Turk. 
Lord Carnarvon, who with Salisbury stood for the 
High Church in the Cabinet, was “a weak enthusiast 
dreaming over the celebration of High Mass in St. 
Sophia,” which was indeed to be one of the dreams of 
the Allies. In time to come Salisbury recognized 
that Disraeli had “‘ backed the wrong horse ” in Turkey, 
though neither lived to see the tragic development. 
Salisbury had “ sacerdotal conviction and wished 
Russia in Constantinople,” whereas the gracious 
Defender of the Faith informed Disraeli that she would 
abdicate if that event came about, to attempt which 
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thousands of British lives were to be thrown away 4 
generation later. To checkmate Russia Disraeli, with 
a curious perversion of prophecy, was proposing 
“a military occupation of the Peninsula of Gallipoli.” 
As for the unfortunate Christians under Turkish rule 
for whom British arms and propaganda have heen 
so mightily waged, the Queen was against “ this 
mawkish sentimentality for people who hardly deserve 
the name of real Christians.” She was ecclesiastically 
largely under Disraeli’s influence and even alluded 
to the Turks as “ our poor allies.” In this case he was 
surely not on the side of the Angels! Gallant little 
Serbia making war on Turkey he accused of “ head- 
strong audacity,” which shows how politics alter 
circumstances as well as Bishoprics. But the climax 
in Disraeli’s ecclesiastical audacity was his note to the 
head of the House of Cecil, the family which almost 
invented and patented High Anglicanism, “‘ can you 
suggest a good High Church Dean who is not a damned 
fool?’ Salisbury answered according to his inter- 
locutor’s cynicism that this was “a formidable 
restriction.” He kept his temper, and by supporting 
Disraeli against the grain lived to succeed to his epis- 
copal wand and to make plenty of High Church 
Bishops who washed all traces of Disraeli off the face 
of their Anglican mother ! 

Lothair will always keep Disraeli’: memory among 
the Churches, for there he sketched Religion in the 
seventies as no hand has touched subsequent decades. 
The impersonation of Manning as Cardinal Grandison 
is a masterpiece, with little missing save the right 
colour of his eyes. When Mgr. Catesby’s name is mis- 
printed once Capel, Disraeli shewed inner knowledge 
as well, as in the Cardinal’s words, “the publication 
of the Scotch Hierarchy at this moment will destroy 
the labour of years.” How could Dizzy have known 
about a scheme which did not mature , & eight years 
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unless he was using secret information from agents in 
Rome? Less brilliant was his prophecy that Cardinal 
Nardi, who appears as Mgr. Berwick, would succeed 
Antonelli. Disraeli used all his secret information 
as to Rome and Fenianism acquired as Premier. 
Manning must have communicated his dream to 
Disraeli for the latter to write “I would purchase 
some of those squalid streets in Westminster and 
clear a great space and build a real Cathedral where the 
worship of heaven should be conducted in the full 
spirit of the ordinances of the Church.” ‘This was in 
1870! How much of Manning’s talk is embalmed in 
the novel! ‘I do not eat and I do not drink,”’ or 
“Perplexed churches are churches made by Act of 
Parliament, not by God,” ring authentic. But the 
duel between Cardinal Manning and Bishop Wilber- 
force for the soul of Lothair was based on their 
struggle in real life for the conversion of Archdeacon 
Robert Wilberforce. Dr. Littledale seconds the Bishop 


and Mgr. Capel the Cardinal. There is nothing quite 

like the moment when the Cardinal turns the Bishop’s 

flank by preaching in his episcopal See while the 

Bishop pays one of the week end country visits Samuel 
Oo 


Wilberforce was so fond of. However much Lothair 
shocked, it remains a ‘‘ Roman” tract and the best ex- 
tempore picture of the times of the Catholic Revival. 
For every dig he gave Rome he gave Canterbury two. 
After fifty years Mr. Buckle’s amazing Biography 
gives the episode new life and leaves Disraeli 
among the Prophets, albeit a or one. 
HANE, LESLIE. 





THE STATE FAMILY 


HE modern theory of the supremacy of the 
State in all departments of life disposes of the 
fundamental principle of the Family as an independent 
unit of society. Prominent Socialists have pointed out 
the logical conclusion that State, Ownership of Property 
is State Ownership of the Family. H. é. Wells has 
publicly said that the State would have no more 
scruples about taking over the Family than it would 
in taking over the private gasworks. Hence we have an 
altogether new conception of Society based on the 
idea of the State Family. As to how this will work out 
in practice remains to be seen. The Family is a natural 
institution, and mankind must inevitably return to it 
or perish. Meanwhile we can see the beginnings of 
the new system at work. 

It is everywhere presumed in modern legislation 
that the State and not the parent is the final arbiter of 
the welfare and upbringing of the child. Nowhere, for 
instance, in our elementary educational system is there 
any reference to the parent’s wish as to what his 
children are to be taught. Attendance of children is 
compulsory and the law is stretched beyond its limits 
in forcing such attendance contrary even to the parents’ 
will. Thus frequently a mother may keep a child 
away from school because it is delicate or because there 
is some domestic emergency making it necessary for 
it to be at home. For this offence a mother is treated 
almost as if she were a criminal—she is dragged before 
education committees and police courts and fined by 
magistrates, as if she had violated every law of God and 
man. Yet all she has done is to retain the guardianship 
of her child for a few hours of school life, a privilege 
retained by the rich under the same laws without any 
difficulty. 
® Through the school, social reformers hoped to 
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uplift the next generation of the working-class to a 
loftier ideal of hygiene and Sunlight Soap. They 
found out their mistake—it was not to be done even 
through the medical ros of school children by 
specially appointed health officers. The home and not 

e pe eg exercised the supreme influence in the 
child’s life, and it was the home and not the school 
which now required to be captured. Hence the inva- 
sion of the working-man’s home was planned by an 
army of uplifters. Every old maid, every health 
faddist, every young girl seeking a vocation was in- 
formed of the need for welfare work and health 
visiting. Advice ad lb. was to be poured like a stream 
of water to flush the Augean stables of the slums. 
Ignorance, dirt, and vermin were the great foes of the 
progress of mankind. 

he investigation of home conditions on the card 
index system by a host of officials has been rigorously 
carried out. It has led to the remarkable discovery 
that the responsibility for the home conditions, good 
or bad, of the child is always to be traced to a certain 
rson, and that person is the mother. Now it is 
impossible to abolish mothers since they are an 
extremely necessary factor in the existence of the State. 
Our masters of industry have also recently discovered 
that they are absolutely essential for the provision of 
labour in their factories. A lady Suffragette has 
voiced this opinion by saying that “‘ mothers are the 
most important producers of the State—therefore 
the State should pay them a wage for their services.” 
This is euphemistically termed ‘endowment of 
motherhood.” 

A mother, mark you, is a sound commercial pro- 
position to the State—she is not even an animal—she 
is a machine, and a machine which is to be made to 
work on approved factory lines. She is to be super- 
vised and controlled and her children regulated on the 
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eugenic pattern. Large families are undesirable— 
— not quantity must be aimed at. Standards 
must be fixed and the standard below which no human 
being should fall must be established by means of 
statistics. 

To secure proper classification a large amount of 
medical inspection must be done. Ante-natal clinics, 
maternity clinics, infant clinics, school clinics, continua- 
tion school clinics, are all part of the machinery for 
grading the race. All these activities are being co- 
ordinated and centralized in the Ministry of Health, 
a department which is rapidly becoming a vast medical 
bureaucracy for the creation of paras J But this is 
not its ultimate end—in the words of Sir George 
Newman, chief medical officer to the Ministry, the 
chief purpose of the Ministry is the establishment of 
“eugenics and sound breeding.” In other words, 
the reproduction of the race must be controlled on 
stud-farm principles. The people henceforth will be 
graded Ar, B2, C3, etc.—and the mothers? C3 
women will not be permitted to perpetuate the race. 
At women, on the other hand, will be given a special 
State wage for producing a specified number of 
children and looking after them. Not the father, but 
the State, will support the Family. 

The ceremony of marriage will be discarded as an 
antiquated system, and the Christian conception of 
the Family and all it stands for will be precipitated 
into the abyss of State Socialism. This will in effect 
mean a return to Paganism with all its vices and none 
of its virtues. Above all, it means the degradation of 
women, and the enslavement of mothers. 

Even now poor women are being persecuted and 
= by those who are childless because they 
show a strange perversity in preferring their own ways 
of looking after their little ones to those of welfare 
workers, These poor mothers are accused of killing 
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their children through ignorance—yet few appear 
to recollect that four-fifths of the children in the king- 
dom are the children of working-class parents and that 
quite eighty per cent of their children are born healthy. 
In industrial centres the children do not fare so well 
as in other parts—but is that the fault of the parents ? 
Is it not rather the surroundings which are to blame ? 
Why then proceed to institute State regimentation 
of the mother instead of securing to her the right of 
ahealthy environment ? Why inflict upon her a horde 
of officials whose chief work in life is to collect reports 
and cajole and bully their victims? Why imitate 
Bradford with its model State maternity clinics, 
an infant death-rate of 135 per 1000, and a dwindling 
birth-rate of 17 when the West of Ireland sets an 
example to the world with its high birth-rate of 32 
per 1000 and low infant death-rate of 35 ? Is this not a 
proof that it is the conditions under which people live, 
rather than their educational facilities, which provide 
the nucleus of a healthy race? To sincere students it 
is becoming obvious that the system of State inspection 
has failed and will continue to fail to improve the health 
of the people one iota. Advice per se cannot cure—it 
can only be a means of cure if it is reasonably capable 
of being carried out. However good the advice may 
be it is not only absurd—it is cruel to inflict it on those 
who have no means of adopting it. What on earth is 
the good of telling a woman at an Infant Welfare 
Centre that her children need plenty of fresh air and 
ventilation when the whole family is perhaps forced 
to live, sleep, and eat in one room under conditions 
which make it a marvel that any of them survive ? 
Again, Care Committee ladies are very solicitous 
that the orders of the school medical officers should be 
obeyed and that a child of four or five years old should 
wear spectacles to remedy a squint. Do they realize 
the dilemma of the mother when out of her slender 
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resources she has to provide boots for another child or 
keep it from school? She cannot afford both boots 
aa spectacles. If she keeps the child from school 
because it has no boots to its feet she is summoned 
for its non-attendance. If she buys the boots and fails 
to get the spectacles she is prosecuted for cruelty— 
whichever way she acts she is bound to be penalized 
for the crime of being poor. Because of her helpless 
position she is unable to resist these acts of petty 
tyranny and injustice—yet these domestic tragedies 
constitute one of the chief worries of her life. 

The patience and endurance of working-class 
mothers under almost intolerable conditions is marvel- 
lous. It is these women who toil day in day out with 
never a holiday, entirely for the sake of their children 
and their homes. With all their faults and all their 
weaknesses one bond remains unbroken and that is 
the unbounded affection to their children for whom 
they will make immeasurable sacrifices. We certainly 
do not give them the reward in this world which their 
heroism deserves. How does the State official regard 
them? As a rule he surveys them from the cold and 
bleak standpoint of hygiene. There are thousands of 
cases in which poor women are positively persecuted 
because in spite of their devotion children have become 
unclean or verminous. Anyone acquainted with slum 
conditions knows that this is almost inevitable under 
the circumstances. 

These poor women are often prosecuted mercilessly 
for cruelty and neglect—they are sometimes even sent 
to prison with hard labour. Their children are then 
taken away from them and sent to State institutions. 
Yet these institutions deprive children of the individual 
affection which is their right and submit them to 4 
stereotyped officialism crushing the mind and imprison- 
ing the soul. Is this not greater cruelty to the child 
than a few flea-bites ? 
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The whole thing is to ney. Common sense 

uires that parents shall e the guardians of their - 
children. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they 
will not abuse these rights because of the natural 
relationship existing between parent and child. Un- 
fortunately in England it is the habitual practice of 
modern social reformers to deprive the poor of their 
parental rights and to substitute for the care of the 
mother the care of the State official. The Labour 
Party in representing the working-classes has shown 
no disposition to defend the rights of the Family. 
Its leaders are smitten with the Socialist’s mania for 
the State control of everything under the sun, hence 
they will not move an inch to defend the autonomy 
of the home. 

Without combined action the poor are helpless to 
resist this oppression. Formed into a strong union 
for the defence of parental rights there is no reason 
why much of the official interference with the Family 
should not be held in check. The rights of the Family 
are well supported by the law of the land. The noted 
independence of the English home has been a byword 
amongst the nations. ‘‘ An Englishman’s house is 
his castle” is the motto of John Bull, and although 
modern legislation has weakened its force the old laws 
still hold good. Unless, however, they are made 
known and used they will rapidly become a dead letter. 
The people are willing to resist, but they are afraid of 
the harsh judgments of the police courts. In the 
absence of any opposition the aggression of the officials 
continues apace and threatens to destroy the very 
foundations of family life. To resist this encroachment 
the Mothers’ Defence League* has been formed with 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton as its distinguished President, 
but a wide propaganda is needed to secure sufficient 
recruits for an effective opposition. In this fight the 

* The Mothers’ Defence League, 3 Fleet Street, E.C, 4. 
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Catholic Church, with its doctrines upon the sacredness 
of Family life, is bound to play a prominent part. The 
time may soon come when it may indeed prove a life 
and death struggle to free the Family from the strangle- 


hold of State tyranny. 
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THE MOURNER 


AST night the Sun was slain upon Earth’s rim. 

[° I saw the light of his imperial pyre 
Threaten the proud tents of the Cherubim 

With vast upheaval of insurgent fire. 

The little men, released from the dull town, 
By the sea’s edge were strolling up and down, 
Laughing and talking, while their Sun-god dyed 
With his heart’s blood the amethystine tide. 


Then Twilight came with her attendant choir 

Of muted sounds, soft mists and shadows grey, 
And with pale reverent hands put out the fire 

And gathered up the ashes of the Day, 
And flung them over sky and land and sea, 
Pausing a while in mournful reverie. 
Then crept away, gazing with eyes of stone 
Where pigmy stars swarmed o’er a Giant’s throne. 

J. R. MEAGHER. 





ON CURIOSITY 
* Piss be quiet,” cried Mrs. Beeby to her 


husband. ‘‘ Can’t you see I’ve got an idea ! ” 
She was sketching rapidly and intently the 
first rough outlines of a drawing. All Mrs. Beeby’s 
drawings were exquisite. 

The Professor sniggered. 

“You never had an idea in your life, my sweet,” 
he said. “‘ Given an idea, you wouldn’t be a woman—- 
much less the adorable woman that I love.” 

The Professor was wrong, as professors frequently 
are. But the excitement of a brilliant course of lectures 
in metaphysics was still upon him, and he was uncon- 
sciously soothing himself by making playful (and 
erroneous) application of things he had read and 
thought and spoken about of late, copiously and in 
the orthodox abstract professorial way. 

He said much more, and his wife, for all her indus- 
trious drawing, contradicted him cleverly. Yet their 
pretty war of words is of no more concern to us here 
than the prettier truce of hearts of which it was a 
graceful camouflage. For this, good reader, by your 
leave, is not a love story. It is a solemn attempt to 
discuss, in a practical and homely way, some of the 
7 big things professors expound grandiloquently 
and in moods .not always consonant with common 
sense, 

The Professor very justly rebuked his wife for 
saying that it was an idea which impelled her skilful 
pencil. It was a fancy, suggestive of ten million ideas 
and imperative of none; as always happens when a 
woman works divinely, unless she work laboriously 
in verse. 

But the Professor very unjustly rebuked his wife 
of never having had an idea in her life. For his wife, 
like every other woman, was inquisitive; and like 
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every other woman, she generally spied out whatever 
she wished to know. 

Now inquisitiveness—or curiosity—is an infallible 
sign, in him or her who has it, of a capacity for ideas, 
And the satisfaction of curiosity is proof that an idea has 
been begotten. | 

Curiosity, they say, killed the cat. But it didn’. 
If anything, it was lust of the may or lust of the flesh 
and a trap prepared that killed the cat. It may be that 
enough women have perished in the same way to 
justify the occasional comparison of the feminine 
race to the feline race. But it can never be that a 
woman’s curiosity should justify her being called a 
cat. A woman’s curiosity proves simply that she is 
a human being. 

Curiosity, apart from the little frailties, amiable 
or otherwise, by which it may be motived now and then, 
is obviously nothing more than the desire to know. 
It expresses itself to itself by saying “ I wonder. . . .” 
It expresses itself to others by asking questions. To 
desire to know, to wonder, to ask questions, are the 
precise and prophetic signs of human nature in the 
ascendant. ‘To know, to marvel, to answer all une’s 
questions finally, is to show that manhood has attained 
its zenith. No monkey, it would seem, is distraught 
with the desire to know ; nor can we suppose that it 
would blissfully forgo nuts for all the wisdom of the 
ancients. Cats, or at least tom-cats, would surely 
betray the first emotions of wonder by twisting those 
notoriously communicative moustachios of theirs; 
and might they not reasonably be expected to look 
oneneoag when understanding came? The fact that 

rutes do none of these things may have ceased to 

interest you long ago. But there comes a day to most 

men and women wherein they are intensely interested 

by it. It is the day your child begins to pester you 

with endless questions, and you find yourself able to 
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On Curiosity 


answer some of them. You rejoice in that day, for that 
you surely know your son is better than a brute idiot, 
and will be a man one day, please God; and you, 
thank God, are something of : a man yourself. 

To be capable of asking questions and answering 
them is to be capable of ideas. This will appear from 
a consideration of all the possible questions that can 
be asked, even by the most curious, and answered, 
even by the most intelligent. 

If a thing excites my curiosity, this must be either 
because I do not understand the thing itself, or because 
I do not understand its relation to other things. If my 
curiosity centres on the thing itself, I either want to 
understand the ‘‘ works ” or I want to know of what 
“ stuff ” it is made. If I am interested in its relation 
to other things, I want to know what it “ has to do ” 
with other things ; how it affects them or is affected 
by them. 

The answer to these questions gives me, as we say, 
“some idea ”’ of the thing in question. __ 

When I have thus formed some idea of it, I may go 
on to ask certain further questions about it quite 
different from the above. Having, for instance, 
acquired some idea of the sea-serpent, I might proceed 
to ask “‘ Whether it exists?” and if so “In what 
predicament ? What place? What time? What 
size? What shape?” and so forth. The answers to 
these questions are not ideas newly conceived, but 
facts hitherto unobserved. If I now proceed to dis- 
cover them, it is because I am following up a clue 
supplied by ideas already acquired—ideas of existence, 
place, time and the rest. 

Possibly the name of curiosity might be given to 
the habit of asking such questions as these, which lead, 
not to ideas, but to experiences. It would not, however, 
be the curiosity of women and other normal human | 
beings, but of professors. The more usual modern 
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name for it is Science, or Research. It is not on the 
whole an intelligent habit as your common curiosity 
is. It is because the education of his day had not taught 
him.that, nor taught him clearly —"€ of ideas or 
intelligence, that Professor Beeby offered his stupid, 
but well-meant, insult to his wife. The only ideas 
he recognized for such were theories, like Evolution 
and the rest—very doubtful answers to very difficult 
questions. 

It may be of some interest and profit to the reader 
to dwell at some length on the questions which ordina 
curiosity asks, and the answers with which it is satisfied. 
If we believe that all human beings, including women 
and children, are intelligent, and if we — that 
all human beings, especially women and children, are 
inquisitive in proportion to their intelligence, may we 
not reasonably expect that an examination of curiosity 
will lead us to a better appreciation of what intelligence 
is, and what ideas are ? After all, that is what Aristotle 
and the Schoolmen did, in the days before Philosophy 
became a mystery and Science a shibboleth. 

Whenever I handle anything new or strange I am 
immediately interested to know four things about it. 

(1) I want to know what it is made of ; whether 
it is wood, iron, lead, tin, silver, gold, compost, wool, 
cotton, silk, shoddy or what not. 

(2) I want to know how it is made, or (if it is an 
instrument) how it works. I want so to understand an 
apple as to know how it is different from an orange ; 
and that over and above the obvious difference which 
my senses show me. I want to know what makes iron 
iron, and lead lead. I want to know what makes a 
man a man, and God God. 

(3) I want to know who made everything, and how 
things came to be as they are. I cannot see Hamlet 
without wondering who he was that wrote it and how 
he did it. If I receive an anonymous letter, I cannot 
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help wondering who sent it. I am interested in the 
history and origin of everything I know—myself 
included. 

(4) I am most intensely curious to know the reason 

f things, and especially of things which seem pointed 
at me. I like to understand the purpose of a machine, 
and the meaning of a sign. I like to know where a 
road is making for when I see it starting from the village 
green. I ask what men are going to build when I see 
them putting up their scaffolding. I speculate where 
the age is leading us to, and (when I have the courage, 
and the grace) ask myself where I am heading for mly- 
self. I am interested in the motives of other people, 
and especially of the people I desire or fear. 

The philosophers tell us that philosophy is the 
knowledge of things in their causes; and they say 
that there are four causes; two intrinsic—formal 
and material, and two extrinsic—efficient and final. 
Therefore are we all philosophers in embryo ; for the 
four directions which our curiosity takes are each 
leading towards one of the four things which are 
learnedly designated by these names. A “ cause” 
in the philosophic sense is merely the answer to: a 
question. A philosopher is no more than a man 
(rarely a woman ; they have too much sense) who asks 
himself interminable questions, saying all the while, 
“T wonder.” And just as every question can be asked 
with a Why, so every answer can be framed with a 
Because. Because it is a cause. 

But our common curiosity is more than embryonic 
philosophy, it is embryonic wisdomi—which is under- 
standing married to love. Understanding seeks truth, 
which is to us vision. But love seeks good, which is 
to us bliss. Ultimately vision and bliss are one ; even 
as ultimately truth and goodness are one. Philosophers 
and esthetes are prone to divorce truth and goodness. 
But the common sense of ordinary folks unites them. 
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The questions of the philosopher will indeed bring 
him to the Great Idea who is both true and good ; but 
it will reveal Him as no more than an idea, not as the 
living, loving Word that He is. And the esthete, if 
his love for the good be sure, will indeed find the One 
True Good; but shrouded in forms and fantasies, 
not as the intelligible Light in which even light is seen, 
The common herd of us, however, have in our native 
curiosity a surer hope of finding goodness and truth 
combined ; for we seek them both together. 

The questions which curiosity asks expect God 
for their answer, as surely as the questions of philosophy 
expect Him. If we persevere in asking what all things 
are made of, we shall eventually stumble upon the 
answer (upon which philosophy is constrained to insist) 
that they were first made of nothing, by omnipotence. 
If we never tire of asking why things are as they are 
we shall reply at length with the philosophers : becau 
omniscience conceived them so. If we push bac 
as far as it will go our question : ‘‘ Who made every- 
thing ? ”»—once more the sage’s answer will be ours: 
the maker unmade and self-existent. 

Meanwhile in all this inquiry we shall be urged 
on by love—the love of knowledge. Not quite the same 
love of knowledge as the philosopher’s, whose love is 
more of knowing than of the thing known ; but rather 
the love of the adventurer lured on by the unknown. 

But in the last question of the curious another and 
a’greater love comes into play: the love of love. For 
the question is (for all but philosophers) a question of 
love. The “ reason why ” of anything is the intention 
or purpose or motive of him who did it or made it; 
in a better word, his love. For love underlies every 
intention and purpose and motive ; that which philoso- 

hers call final causality, and which they not un- 

requently speak of as though it were an abstract 

tendency in things, is always in fact the love of a 
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lover for a thing loved. And our extreme curiosity 
about motives arises from our desire to be ourselves 
the thing loved. The curiosity about motives is the 
characteristic curiosity of women; because nature, 
which has fashioned them to be wives and mothers, 
has given to them more intensely than to mere males, 
the desire to be loved, and the intelligent appreciation 
of the importance of love. If this curiosity is often- 
times their chief frailty, it is because in it love is mingled 
with intelligence; and the law of love, which is 
morality, is more conspicuous when broken than 
the laws of thought. In a good woman curiosity is 
a proof both of morality and intelligence. 
Professor Beeby ought to have remembered that. 


JOHN-BaptTist REEvEs, O.P. 





IN “THE GARDEN OF ALLAH”* 


FINE book, but a still finer play. That, I think, 
A will be the final judgment of those who know 
both intimately. : 

For drama—if it be real drama—does, after all, 
reveal what the printed word does not. It gets home 
to the heart in a lightning flash. At the play, the 
audience is tense and concentrated in a moment of 
great emotion. There is no likelihood of such inter- 
. ruption as disturbs us, more often than not, by some 
fantastic freak of nature, when we near the climax of a 
book. We are gripped, hypnotized almost, by the 
actor’s art. The actual intonation of the spoken word, 
the dumb appeal of stricken human figures, only a few 
feet distant, move us more nearly than the vision of 
suffering evoked but for the few out of mere letter- 

ress. Theatrical effects are broader, cruder, made 
eo a terser medium. When poignant, as in the case 
of The Garden of Allah, they are unforgettable. 

It is not easy to write dispassionately of a play which 
stirs a vast audience of ordinary men and women (in no 
sense a “ picked ” audience as in the case say of a 
Russian Ballet, or Sacha Guitry season) to the depths ; 
which will so stir it, probably, for months to come. 
In the intervals between the 1st and 2nd parts of The 
Garden of Allah, 1 saw almost every conceivable type 
of the old order and the new represented by the packed 
throng that stretched to the last row of the Gallery, 
forming a composite mass of colour to delight the eye 
of an impressionist, cut by an occasional traverse of 
black gangway. Men and women of the world, bank 
clerks and shop girls, diplomatists, clergymen, 
business men, officers, aeronauts, labour leaders, a 
group of Indian ladies in saris of gold and silver tissue. 

* The Garden of Allah. Play by Robert Hichens and 
Mary Anderson. Produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 24th June, 1920. 
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Yet all these conflicting elements resolved, even then, 
in unity. 

By the acting ? Magnificent as that was, it was not 
only that. By the amazing scenic effects, attainable 
only on a stage of huge proportions, like Drury Lane ? 
To these combined, but to more than these. 

The Garden of Allah is a great religious play, and 
baffling as its conclusion is to many who cannot wholly 
see “ glory ” in “ the humiliation ” of the climax, they 
do at least apprehend, that, given Domini and 
Androvsky’s faith, no other decision was possible. 
And they respect it while they doubt... . 

“Could she have done it ? Could she have let him 
go, like that?’ I heard one woman ask another, 
vehemently, forty-eight hours after seeing the play. 
“Yes. She was a Catholic,” was the answer. But 
again— It wasn’t natural! Oh, it wasn’t natural ! ” 
said the one. And the other—in a flash—“ You’re 
right. It wasn’t natural. But it was super-natural....” 

It is then, mainly, to the ‘‘ supreme nobility of the 
end, the sublimity of the conception as a whole, its 
vividly rich and tremendously tragic sufficiency,” as a 
critic writes, that its ineffaceable impression is due. 
Given such circumstances, it rings true. Here is real 
drama. Conflict—the most stupendous conflict of all 
—waged between surging human passion and Divine 
Love which is duty. I suppose those only who can 
really love are ever called upon to face this special 
Way to Calvary. Most of us talk of love and smugly 
think we know what it is, when we are not capable of 
stammering even the first letter of the word. Few of 
us can love man even ; fewer still, God. 

This drama is set in an incomparable atmosphere, 
so true, so vivid, that we pay it the supreme compli- 
ment of never thinking how it came about. Here, for 
some of us, is the vision we have desired since child- 
hood ; for others, memory’s door unlocked. I myself 
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have never come nearer Desert-magic than the South 
African Karroo achieves, but the Karroo, after all, 
with its great vista of flat colouring, its humps of sandy 
waste, its fierce sun, its tremendous solitude, and its 
infinity, foreshadows the Sahara, infinitely wider, in- 
finitely more mysterious, infinitely more compelling, . 
infinitely more majestic. The call of it, the lure of it, 
the tragic intensity of its appeal is impelled with force 
over the footlights, enveloping the whole arc in which 
a spell-bound audience sits. It prepares us, as Landon 
Ronald’s music does, for what follows. Laying siege 
to great emotions, it divests us of the small trappings 
we habitually hide our real selves under. A naked 
soul stands in it, shivering, before us. 


The story of The Garden of Allah is known to most. 
Yet some may have forgotten it. The play starts, un- 
like the book, soon after Domini Elfinden’s arrival at 
the Hotel du Desert, Beni-Mora, opening upon the 
public garden. Domini, the Catholic, already a pupil 
in the school of suffering, makes, at the age of thirty- 
two, her pilgrimage to the desert, “‘ a searcher know- 
ing not what she sought.”” Her mother, when she was 
nineteen, went away with a Hungarian musician ; her 
father, Lord Rens, a convert whose faith was built 
only on unstable foundations, lost hold of faith 
forthwith. He assaulted his daughter’s creed by every 
human means ; died, finally, blaspheming. The long 
years of endurance tell upon Domini ; she is drawn to 
the desert by a sense of unconscious expectancy ; 
entering “‘ the land of flame and colour through its 
terrific portal ” because small things no longer mean 
anything to her at all. 

Into that new world of transformation and revela- 
tion, Androvsky has already blundered through an 
act of rudeness before the curtain rises on the first 
scene. In Domini’s world men may not be over- 
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faithful, but they dismiss their obligations courteously. 
This man of strange transitions, uncouth yet fine, 
rough, but with flashes of extreme tenderness, timid 
yet fierce, shrouded in a melancholy so apparent that 
every one he comes in contact with senses it—the 
Arabs as a portent, the English with misgiving, but 
Domini with pity, drawn where others are repelled— 
stands already for something in her life, takes a place 
in the universal mystery that Africa is steeped in, as 
no other can. His inexplicable flight from prayer of 
any kind, his fierce checking of gestures of prayer, 
which seem to have been once habitual, startle her, 
pain her, move her deeply, yet isolate him as a derelict 
for whom she fervently seeks safe anchorage. 

The curtain of the first scene falls as he stops short 
in the recital of his ‘‘ Mea Culpa ” to the echo of the 
bell from the Catholic mission, hard by the Hotel at 
Beni-Mora, where Domini and he are staying. He 
escapes from the public garden while she remains 


praying on the verandah, as simply and naturally as 
the Arabs prayed awhile since, in the open, at their 
appointed hour. 

Scene II is a tableau of the narrow street of the 
Ouled Nails at night. No word is spoken. No word 
is needed. Androvsky, a young runaway monk from 
the ——- monastery of El Largani at Tunis, faces 


its ordeal almost like a fanatic. He has flung peace 
aside for “‘ life,” and life he will savour even to the 
sickening of his soul. Here, as throughout the play, 
Godfrey Tearle gets under the very skin of Androvsky. 
His reading is one of the finest psychological studies 
that I personally have ever witnessed on the stage 
either in this country, France, Spain or Italy. Miss 
Madge Titheradge and he are at one throughout. 
They have sensed the soul of the play, and they make 
of the soul of the play a spiritual gift for its spectators. 

In Scene II Androvsky’s endurance is strained 
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almost to the limit. His natural shrinking is from evil, 
yet sheer power of will sustains him through a scene of 
torment. Finally, when a dancer of the Ouled Nails 
makes straight for him exercising every lure of her art 
while, with the eyes of the room upon him, he backs 
away from her, against the wall—he pulls himself 
together with a jerk, and almost frenziedly, thrusts 
money upon her in response to the appeal. The ten- 
sion of this act is almost unbearable. The stabbing of 
Hadj, the young Arab, by Irena, the Kabyle, causes 
confusion which comes as a relief to end it. Androvsky, 
springing across the room in a whirlwind rush, snatches 
Domini into safety. 

Domini’s maid, with her attendant Arab, has 
disappeared. The throng has fled into the street 
with the wounded man and the dancers. Domini 
is ready to go back alone. He will not let her. But if 
she choose to go alone, how will he stop her? The 
reply comes firmly. “I will follow you. I will keep 
near you till I know that you are safe.” 

Act 2 takes place in Count Andeoni’s garden. And 
the garden is on the fringe of the Sahara, the place 
which is full of truth. Unwise for one afraid of prayer 
to set his foot beyond the palm trees, for the Arabs 
have a saying that “ the desert is the garden of Allah.” 
Yet Androvsky—like Domini—is drawn infallibly to 
the desert, and in the six past weeks of his strange 
intimacy with her its voice has called and called him 
again. Night falls with the sudden swiftness of the 
East and they are alone in the exquisite garden from 
which Count Andeoni has torn himself with difficulty, 
to go further into the Sahara to search his own soul. 

Beyond them, the Desert, mysterious, compelling ; 

enetrating them, a resistless force. Androvsky, at 
east, divines where he is tending ; but what Domini 
feels is hidden in her heart. He has come to say good- 
bye to her, and now she understands how much she 
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In “ The Garden of Allah” 


loves him. He and the desert have always been as 
one in her mind. They belong, dominantly, to each 
other. She cannot visualise them apart. 

But apart they must be, it seems, and for ever! ... 
He is leaving her, and now, together, they will never 
look upon it as she had dreamed. . . . This is the end. 
They are silent. The flute-player Larbi, wandering 
throughthedark groves of palms, olives, and eucalyptus, 

ipes an air whose words they recognize. ‘‘ No one 
but God and I know what is in my heart.” There is 
death in the farewell of her eyes, and upon him the tor- 
ture of a struggle which she cannot understand. He 
falls at her feet, stammering low, “‘ I love you—but you 
mustn't hear it.””’ She hears. And with her eyes upon 
the desert, waits, transfigured, for what is still to come. 

“You must hear it !—I love you—I love you.” 


The desert at Mogar where Part 3 opens is, like all 
the other scenes, an absolute reproduction of the exact 
locality in which the action takes place. The curtain 
rises upon a vista which makes the spectator breathless 
with its immensity. Here are the blanched primrose 
sand-dunes of Mogar itself, outlined, almost defiantly 
against the level waste of the hard, hot sky ; beyond 
them you sense, although you do not actually see 
them, more and more of those austere shapes reaching 
on to infinity. And down a mammoth hump before 
your eyes a cavalcade of camels, mules, sheep, with 
their attendant Arabs, some mounted, more on foot, 
wearily trail. There, before you, are their irregular 
footprints in the sand ; before you, too, as the camels 
wind slowly along, dust lifts in a pale cloud. 

To the left of the audience, a tower, bleak and 
menacing, not breaking the loneliness of the land- 
scape but, if possible emphasizing it, by its blind wall. 
Androvsky and Domini have gone through the mar- 
tiage ceremony. Their tent is pitched on the plateau 
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at the rim of the steep incline. But it looks an insecure 
shelter in this vast and almost tragic immensity. 

And here the authors, Mr. Hichens and Mary Ander- 
son, changing the theme slightly to meet dramatic 
exigencies, have strengthened and lifted it far beyond 
the range of the original version. For in the book, 
there, at this point, came discovery, yet after it Androv- 
sky—(the man who tried vainly to thrust from his heart 
the God who would not go)—returned to his life with 
the unconscious Domini. That—any Catholic knows 
—would be impossible. Impossible, not because of 
the actual discovery, for the man who in the book 
found out the truth never disclosed it—but because 
Androvsky had been forced to face his naked soul. 

In the book, a French officer, de Trévignac, worn 
with travel, strikes the tent while making for the tower 
with a small contingent of men. Domini helps them 
and presses the officer to rest. Later he is received by 
Androvsky, as her husband. An accident, in Domini’s 
temporary absence, the opening of a liqueur made by 
the fugitive Trappist of El Largani, whose story is 
known by now all over Africa, or some such clue 
leading Androvsky to unconscious revelation, makes 
the truth clear to his guest. In horror he flies from 
the place, to take shelter with his men at a distance, 
and depart as soon as possible at dawn. When 
Domini meets him next morning he can hardly endure 
to touch her hand. He dare not speak, yet again, how 
dare he keep silence? . . . He makes the sign of the 
cross over her head and rides away. 

And in the book, Androvsky with Domini, ‘‘ moves 
on towards the South, wandering aimlessly through the 
warm regions of the sun,” while spring draws into 
summer, until finally they reach the outskirts of Amara. 


In the play, that happens ‘which would ha pen. 
The higher note, the note that has been echoing 
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throughout the earlier scenes, thunders clear, terrific. 
The whole drama is lifted into higher realms. Count 
Andeoni and the priest of Beni-Mora light by chance 
upon the trail. And exquisitely happy as Androvsky’s 
union with Domini seems to be, changed as both are, 
the two men look upon it with horror and foreboding, 
inexplicable to themselves. 

The tension of the scene is at breaking-point when 
Count Andeoni manceuvres to be alone with Androv- 
sky. He suspects ; he must know. . . . At the back of 
his brain there is a glimmer of memory; a growing 
fear. By chance, as de Trévignac did, he hits upon the 
clue. 

“You are Father Antoine—the Trappist monk ! ” 

He recoils, in horror. And Androvsky, maddened 
by guilt, by fear at losing all he has bartered peace for, 
has a moment more of baseness, and is ready to kill 
him, unless he will swear to keep silence. Andeoni’s 
fearless challenge is made not to the man in hell for all 
his apparent heaven, but to the monk. 

“Tell her! I shall never tell her. You will tell 
her yourself.” 

In the Garden of Allah no man may lie. . . . 

The end is written in the sand. Andeoni goes. 
And Androvsky, at sight of the woman he has betrayed, 
tushes away into the Desert only to find himself alone 
with that other whose Love he has betrayed. 

Que m’importe la porte ouverte si je n’at pas la clef ? 
Ma liberté, si je n’en suis le propre maitre ? 
...+ Je suis libre. Délivrez moi de la liberté ! 

Exterior storm breaks suddenly, terror incarnate ; 
swirling and surging over the vast plateau, assaulting 
like a demoniac legion, the lonely spaces where a 
wanderer flies from the vision of himself. 

But Domini, in that night of anguish, comes upon 
her tent. Dawn upon the pale Sahara. The storm has 
lulled with moaning, leaving blanched bones upon the 
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dunes. Domini, searching early for her husband, finds 
bleakness and desolation. Presently, from afar, a 
stumbling and spent figure appears in the last stage of 
physical and mental exhaustion, yet a man who has 
taken the first step towards regeneration. Androvsk 
knows that he cannot make his peace with God til 
Domini knows all. 

After the first agonized appeal—‘ Oh God! Why 
did you tell me?” she stands, without movement, 
while the sword rends her heart. 

Reserve broken down; abandonment, complete, 
absolute. Explicit truth, nothing held back or veiled. 
The story of the broken vows in its entirety. Androy- 
sky’s voice is without sweetness, the voice of one who, 
on the rack, collects its scattered forces to meet the 
final strain. 

He falls at her feet, in the sand of the dunes. Life 
comes back painfully to her inert limbs. Very slowly 
she approaches ; stoops to make the final gesture of 
tenderness. Withdraws, remembering she may not 
make it now. 

“You can pray—at last ! ” 

The last scene opens upon Domini and Androvsky 
standing outside the Monastery of El Largani. Here, 
too, is silence. The sun is hot at this late afternoon 
hour. Some of Father Antoine’s late companions 
have been working in the fields. With their farm 
implements in their hands, they file past him on the 
white road, to the massive Monastery door with its 
closed grille, leading upon the courtyard and thence 
to the main buildings, eyes lowered, unaware of his 

resence. From within there comes, a few moments 
ater, the chaunting of the Office in choir. 

He must go. . . . He is going now, into the supreme 
silence. . . . And by no sign nor gesture must she keep 
him ; nor dare she reveal, what it means to the human 
part of her to let him go. 
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In “ The Garden of Allah”’ 


“ Love watcheth and ~~ slumbereth not... . 
When frightened it is not disturbed, but like a vivid 


torch it mounteth upwards and securely passeth 
through all.” 

He rings the Monastery bell. The door opens. He 
passes through. Against the great closed door Domini 
stands till silence receives him. 

“ Amour immense ”’... ! 


' 


The interpretation of this drama—legitimately to 
be called great—has been entrusted to a little band of 
men and women who all treat it reverently. It is not 
possible to over-praise Miss Madge Titheradge’s revela- 
tion of Domini’s character, nor Mr. Godfrey Tearle’s 
revelation of Boris Androvsky. They are, for the time 
being, Domini Elfilden and Boris Androvsky. 

“T cannot get free from the play,” a man, lately 
home from the East, wrote me after seeing it. “ It 
meant more to me than I even thought at the time.” 

Amazing, that such a play dare be presented in an 
hour when we are shaking off so many trammels of 
convention and even decency; uprooting so many 
traditions ; trying to destroy a hundred and one truths 
we have at least pretended to uphold, even of late. A 
sign of grace ? Who knows? It shows at least that in 
the hearts of some of us, trivial as we may seem, the 
guiding instinct still leads us to the One in whom 
hearts may find rest, however dissatisfied. ‘That still, 
in our rare moments of quiet, when the world slips 
back, we know that the inexorable laws of God in their 
supreme changelessness cannot be set aside without 
violence to our own natures, and that Sacrifice and Self- 
Discipline and Justice and Obedience and all the other 
great principles, which we try to break like toys, are 
in reality the soul’s wings of glory which lift us very 
surely into the Presence of God. ... 

May BaTEMAN. 
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MEDIEVAL ECONOMICS* 
A uci nw in its tone and temper, entirely 


lucid in statement, and very thorough in its ex- 
amination of the writings relative to the subject, the 
value of Dr. O’Brien’s work, as a contribution to our 
knowledge of Catholic teaching in the Middle Ages, 
can hardly be rated too highly. The value is the 
greater to-day when the minds of many, their hearts 
perturbed by the strife of capital and labour, are turned 
to the ages of faith for light and guidance. 

What was the Christian teaching in the Middle Ages 
on the economic relations of man to man? Wherein 
did it differ from the political economy taught in 
schools and colleges in the nineteenth century ? 

The first thing to note is that scientific economics 
as such were unknown to the great medieval teachers, 
for whom economics did not exist as a separate study. 
Much was written on labour, property, usury, and 
trade ; but all these things were subject to the laws 
of justice and charity, and the economic relations of 
man to man were governed by the Christian teaching 
on morals. Our modern political economy is some- 
thing entirely different from this, for it distinctly and 
definitely excludes the moral question. - It is primarily 
concerned with the methods of wealth production, 
and declares wealth to consist in material things that 
will find a purchaser in the market. In spite of pro- 
tests against this modern political economy, voiced 
eg ora and clearly by Ruskin and others, Catholics 
in England, with the mass of their fellows generally, 
accepted the current economic teaching, knowing n0 
better, and it is only in quite recent years that we have 
been awakened to the Tnowlodes that the shame of 
child-labour in fields and factories, the rack-renting of 

*An Essay on Medieval Economic Teaching. By George O’Brier, 
Litt.D. (Longman’s. 12s. 6d. net). 
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Medieval Economics 


the slums, the sweating of working women, the whole 
business, in short, of buying cheap to sell dear, and 
of contriving to live on the labour of others without 
working, so far from having Christian sanction is 
utterly repugnant to Catholic morals. 

Against the political economy of capitalism, with 
its complete unconcern for the temporal health and 
eternal salvation of man, its denial of room for faith 
and morals in commercial dealings, and its false and 
inadequate philosophy of money-making as an end, 
we place the principles of Christian economics set out 
by St. Thomas Aquinas, and from this book of Dr. 
O’Brien’s find haply some help to right thinking and 
just living. For while economic conditions change, as 
political constitutions change, with the centuries, and 
many customs and habits once thought permanent 
dissolve and crumble with the passage of years, the 
eternal laws of justice and charity remain, and the 
= Church remains—the interpreter of these 

ws. 

One clear right is declared for man—the right to 
live. Be he bond or free (St. Thomas and the medie- 
valists are no more troubled by the existence of slavery 
than St. Paul was), be he lord or villein, be he capitalist 
or workman, as a Christian he belongs to God, body 
and soul, and his talents and vocation are to be used 
ad majorem Dei gloriam. St. Thomas may not con- 
template the abolition of slavery and serfdom, but it 
is quite plain to him that the Christian teaching does 
not allow slave or serf to be denied the full exercise 
of pits enplanted by God, or the child of serf or slave 
to be excluded from the highest offices in the Church. 


Equally plain is it that such property as pertains to 
man’s personal well-being may be justly held. Men 
may voluntarily resign lands and goods and adopt a 
life of poverty in solitude or in community. The 
State may, if it so wills, declare the nationalization of 
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necessities for the sake of the commonwealth, as it 
may decide that tramways shall be municipalized, or 
an empire become a republic. But there is no foun- 
dation in history for the. notion that the Christian 
teaching favours socialism more than feudalism, pre- 
fers peasant proprietorship to co-operative agriculture, 
or looks askance at experiments in communal owner- 
ship. Provided always that justice be done and 
charity be not violated, Christian men are free to 
nationalize the natural sources of wealth or to keep 
the land in private ownership. The limits of collective 
management and state ownership and control will be 
found to vary with national habits, climate, and in- 
dustrial development. 

Certain modern propositions are utterly foreign to 
the Christian teaching of the Middle Ages. 

(1) That the interference of the State in trade, 
commerce, in questions of buying and selling, and in 
personal conduct should not be allowed. - 

The medieval State not only regulated conditions 
between purchaser and seller, endeavoured to prohibit 
money-lending, and to establish a just price for goods 
sold in the market ; it required the serf and the villein 
to labour for their respective lords, from time to time 
imposed sumptuary laws deciding details of dress for 
the various orders of people, and generally undertook 
very wide responsibilities. Theologians of the Middle 
Ages, far from agitating against this State interference 
and protesting against the compulsion of a “ Servile 
State,” are mainly anxious to lay down the principles 
which shall guide the State in its interference. 
State that did not interfere between man and man 
and was not concerned with the welfare of the whole 
community is not within the vision of the medieval 
writers. 

(2) That to live, without working, by the labour of 
others is desirable and respectable. 
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According to the Christian mind of the Middle Ages 
this proposition was quite false. The social discredit 
cast on all manual labour by the pagans of the Roman 
Empire was challenged from the first by Christianity. 
The religious orders with their insistence on manual 
labour renewed with fresh dignity the workman’s life. 
The admission of the money-lender and money- 
changer, and of the mere trader who bought and sold 
without producing, to Christian society was long de- 
layed. What useful service did such render to the 
community in return for the goods they received ? 
The mere possession of wealth gave no title to re- 
spectability in a Christian community; since much 
wealth was acquired by robbery, extortion and other 
unjust devices, and great services rendered without 
reward in money. (But the paganism of fashionable 
society has never given up the belief that to live with- 
out labouring is highly respectable.) 

(3) That since labour is the source of all wealth the 
labourer should receive the whole product of his toil. 

This contention of the Socialist, with its further 
amendment that the labouring class should possess 
the whole power of sovereignty in the nation, of course 
runs counter to the Christian teaching of the Middle 
Ages. In the late fourteenth century, with the Peasant 
Revolt, the doctrine of social equality is proclaimed by 
John Ball and other rebel leaders, but the stability of 
medieval social life was in its ordered ranks. Serf 
and slave, king and emperor, each had his place ; and 
if it was from the toil of the labourer the magnificence 
of the prince was derived ; it is never questioned in the 
writings of the Schoolmen that the prince has other 
than honest title to the wealth he enjoys. Always pro- 
vided the needs of the labourer and his family are 
satisfied as justice and charity demand. 

The total disappearance of all private property has 
at no time been contemplated by the Christian Church, 
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a fact which may be understood by the importance at 
all times attached to the giving of alms by the faithful. 

The production of goods being a comparatively 
simple matter in the Middle Ages, uncomplicated by 
a multitude of mechanical contrivances and a foreign 
trade of world-wide dimensions, the doctors of the 
Church laid stress on the distribution of goods, and 
the duty of Christian men to see that this distribution 
was justly made. 

In our examination of Dr. O’Brien’s valuable study, 
and current economic teaching, this must be remem- 
bered : a common faith, a common outlook on life, 
and a common acknowledgment of authority in all 
social relations and commercial morality characterized 
the Middle Ages. Men fell short of the counsels of 
God, they cheated, robbed, murdered, and were cruel, 
avaricious, and envious in the Middle Ages, as at other 
times ; but they did not pretend that evil was good 
and good was evil, that right and wrong were matters 
of private fancy, and that any scheme that brought in 
money was permissible to Christians and acceptable 
in the sight of God. 

The peculiar misfortune of our age has been the 
denial in economics of a common good and the sub- 
stitution of a reckless pursuit of riches for the earlier 
following of justice. The modern textbooks of the 
schools, the works of Mill, Marshall, and their dis- 
ciples, offer no healing for the economic ills of nations. 
Dr. O’Brien shows us that St. Thomas Aquinas en- 
lightened the Middle Ages, and that the light he 
kindled still burns steadily to-day for all who seek the 
Kingdom of God. 

JosEPH CLAYTON. 
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THE DIPLOMA GALLERY 


Each in his golden frame for ever laid 
The rude forefathers of the forty sleep. 


HE Diploma Gallery has been re-opened to the 
public. “Why!” you may say, “was it 
shut ? ’—or possibly, ‘‘ What is the Diploma Gallery?” 
To people who do not know this institution London 
must be a veritable nightmare of unending noise ; it 
has been so to me these last six years. Charles Lamb 
praised the peace of a Quakers’ meeting : would that 
I had his skill to tell of the repose and silence of the 
Diploma Gallery! . . . I did not often go to it. I do 
not suppose that Charles Lamb often went to a 
Quakers’ meeting. But I knew that it was open to 
me, and that in the vortex of London I could be sure 
of solitude as tranquil as any in the world. 

Usually I have been alone. There was always a 
policeman near the door, but he never moved and I 
doubt if he were real. In the inner room a pair of 
lovers used to meet; but the policeman gazed at 
nothing, and the lovers at one another, so I had the 
pictures to myself. American visitors sometimes in- 
truded ; but they were breathless and subdued after 
all those stairs and they never stayed long. 

Let those who love peace and pictures follow these 
directions. They will spend nothing but their time 
and for that they will get good value. Between 11 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. walk into Burlington House as though you 
were making for the Royal Academy. Go up the steps 
into the lobby and turn to your right. A notice points 
the way to the Gibson and Diploma Galleries. Do 
not hurry up the stairs ; take them gently, pausing to 
examine the drawings that hang there. You may see 
why Blake admired Flaxman, and why Sanby set a 
whole generation of painters experimenting in water- 
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colour. When you reach the galleries look well round, 
Among the Diploma works are a few superb paintings, 
such as that by Mr. Clausen ; but most of them are 
bad. Many of them are so bad that they cease to 
offend as paintings and can only be considered as 
historical curiosities. ‘The Gibson statues have not 
even that interest. Happily the galleries contain other 
things besides the Diploma works. Here are two 
Madonnas famous throughout the world—the relief 
of Michelangelo and the cartoon of Leonardo, both 
unfinished and the more interesting on that account. 

To me the greatest treasures of the collection are 
the small Constable sketches. These used to hang at 
the head of the stairs. I strained my neck in my 
efforts to get a proper view of them and leant over the 
banisters in peril of a horrible death in the abyss below. 
Now they are placed at intervals around the gallery, 
very near to the floor. Is it the intention of the 
authorities that they shall be seen kneeling or not at 
all? I know not; but it is edifying to see an earnest 
student apparently ‘‘ making the stations.” 

As I write a dreadful fear assails me. Supposing 
that this should be read and my advice taken! Sup- 
posing that when next I fly for refuge from the turmoil 
of Piccadilly, the staircase should re-echo with the 
tramp of other readers of BLACKFRIARS ! 

For each man kills the thing he loves . . . 
Some with a flattering word. 

But I will be comforted. Surely in that atmosphere 
they will tread quietly, they will not speak above a 
whisper. And after all they will be readers of BLAck- 
FRIARS—people I should be glad to meet. 

PHILIP HAGREEN. 
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A PLEA FOR MEDIEVAL STUDIES 


NE would think that it was unnecessary to 
O commend the study of history to Catholics, and 
that they would be quick to recognize the historical 
action of the Church upon the world of secular society 
as the chief formative influence in European civilization. 
Especially interesting would be the study of the 
“Middle Ages,” as those centuries witnessed some of 
the most specific developments of essentially Christian 
ideas. 

By the Norman Conquest the Church in England 
was invigorated ; the development of Feudalism was 
more than counterbalanced by the creation of the sys- 
tem of Law and Administration ; while the conflict 
between Church and State, which everywhere took 
place, assumed in England an exceedingly interesting 
and important form. Nowhere was the idea of Liberty 
better understood or more strenuously vindicated 
than by such champions as Becket, Langton and 
De Montfort. Imagination might sometimes be 
stimulated by the thought that we ourselves have seen 
history made, and that the recent startling changes in 
the map of Europe bring it back again to a strange 
resemblance of what it was five hundred years ago. 

Then, as now, there was a united and independent 
Poland coming down to the Baltic; a kingdom of 
Hungary; a kingdom of Bohemia; Ukrainia and 
Ruthenia interposed between wy and Moscovite 
Russia ; there was, until 1389, a Greater Serbia; a 
Greek kingdom still dominated the Straits and most 
of the Egean Islands; the Dalmatian coast and 
islands were under an Italian Republic. Then, too, 
was held the first European Congress, the Council 
of Constance. 

Without some study of the Middle Ages we cannot 
understand the most remarkable events and characters 
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of modern times. The problems which confronted 
Napoleon, Bismarck ak Cavour had their origin 
then. The problems which torment us now are like- 
wise the issue of medieval thought in action. The 
ownership of the soil, the rights of the worker, the 
relations of Church and State were not new questions 
at Renaissance and Reformation. As Catholics are 
the only people to-day who hold clear views, based 
upon definite principle, in regard to those questions, 
so in the near future will they probably be the only 
people able to discern the just limits of State action or, 
to take a smaller but more pointed example, who under- 
stand the right uses of ecclesiastical establishments 
and endowments. 

It was in the Middle Ages that the nations of modern 
Europe were definitely fashioned. Of the forces then at 
work the Church was, even, in purely secular affairs 
one of the strongest—in intellectual and spiritual 
she was supreme. 

This inquiry should be useful alike to the “ born 
Catholic ’’ and to the convert, because it aims at an 
—_ of knowledge that neither is likely to possess in 
its fullness. Each is apt to be circumscribed in his 
historical outlook. 

“Now Catholics know as little as most people 
other than students of this important epoch. The 
general reader of biographies and memoirs is better 
acquainted with Richelieu and Mazarin than with 
Gregory VII and Innocent III, much more so with 
Talleyrand or the Cardinal de Retz than with St. 
Thomas a Becket. Whilst most of us know something 
of classical antiquity, and all of us something about 
modern times, comparatively few take any interest 
in the Middle Ages which account for one-third— 
and that the central portion—of the history of Europe. 

There is the more reason for the educated Catholic 
to give some of his attention to this period, as hitherto 
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A Plea for Medieval Studies 


he has heard of it — through the misrepresenta- 
tions of those who dislike or despise the Faith. In 
the great majority of the books published in the first 
three-quarters of the nineteenth century the suppressio 
veri was constant—it is still—and the suggestio falsi 
was exceedingly frequent. A hundred examples will 
occur to anybody. Since then a wondrous change 
has come over the scene, and it is interesting to note 
that the change of tone makes itself felt pari passu with 
the fuller and progressive revelation of the new material. 
The history of England, as related by Mr. H. W. C. 
Davis or Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, is a very different thing 
not only from the history of Macaulay or Froude, but 
of Freeman, Stubbs, and J. R. Green. Catholics 
ought to endeavour to follow and profit by the efforts 
of the army of workers in historical research that are 
now labouring—whether they mean it or not—for 
the ultimate benefit of the Church. We may well say, 
adapting our Tennyson : 


Whatever record leap to light 
She never shall be shamed, 


and we may remember the publicly proclaimed con- 
viction of the most learned historical scholar who 
ever lived, that “no secrets that the innermost 
“sang of history can disclose ”’ will ever have any terror 
or us. 

We are all more or less familiar with the persistent 
attempts that are made—and they are not going to be 
relaxed—to disparage the Church in the Middle Ages 
as organized Superstition and Fanaticism, and to 
minimize or ignore wherever possible her beneficent 
work in the advancement of all that makes for true 
civilization. Until quite recently one was accustomed 
to the most fantastic panegyrics of “‘ Renaissance ” 
and “‘ Reformation ” as epochs that terminated the 
Middle Ages and ipso facto inaugurated the era of 
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Liberty and Progress. To-day, however, we hear 
considerably less of this once familiar theme. 

The attempt to ignore the Church is the most hope- 
less of all. Omission was easier at one time, but the 
standard of modern scholarship is too high for that 
now ; a man can no more ignore the Fourth Lateran 
Council, in the thirteenth century, than he can ignore 
Trent in the sixteenth ; he cannot explain the rise of 
Representative Government without the. Friars or 
Democracy without the Schoolmen, any more than 
he can understand the French Revolution without 
the Constitution Civile, or Napoleon without Pius VII 
and Consalvi. The Church is so closely woven into 
the very fabric of history that you cannot follow up 
any question, you cannot even read the annals of any 
country, without being confronted by that majestic 
shape. To keep it out is simply impossible—tamen 
usque recurret. Nevertheless, the Christian, i.e. Catholic 
and generally clerical origin of nearly every good custom 
or beneficent institution, of pees i every important 
intellectual or charitable foundation, is carefully 
ignored in so far as it is possible to do so. 

Disparagement in every tone, from the most polite 
to the most strident, is also practised ; but this again 
we need not fear when we contemplate around us in 
the world to-day the effects of other creeds and philoso- 
phies as revealed by the logic of events. It is clear to 
anyone who reflects that Christian civilization has been 
built up by the Church, and not by the influences 
that oppose her. 

It may be objected that few have time or training 
for such studies, and that a competent knowledge of 
the Middle Ages is an affair of a lifetime. That, 
of course, is true in a certain degree. But it is infinitely 
easier to acquire a fair knowledge than it used to be, 
and it is abundantly worth while. And we are doubly 
gainers by the effort ; we have the excitement of the 
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adventure and the satisfaction of the right conclusion, 
Old things become new and present themselves with 
the force and freshness of a discovery. ‘“‘ On est 
déja bien assez nouveau par cela seul qu’on est vrai.” 
Such an interest in things medieval speedily becomes 
to an educated Catholic a rich source of interest and 
information. It is not antiquarianism, but a practical 
endeavour to give full value to what others of a set 
urpose suppress or distort. It is the desire to know 
the full breadth and depth as well as the length of our 
traditions. It is not an affair of dates and text-books 
that bore schoolboys. It is not literary sentimentalism 
or the mere wish to escape the evils of the present. 
It is not an impossible desire to see a revival of 
Feudalism or any other thing that has passed utterly 
away ; not, in the memorable words of Lord Acton, 
“a burden on the memory but an illumination of 


the soul.” 
These considerations will, I doubt not, find a 


powerful exponent in BLACKFRIARS, which would 
appear to be peculiarly suitable for bringing them 
before the educated Catholic layman who has the 
inclination and the leisure for serious reading and any 
intellectual curiosity about those who have handed 
on the lamp to him, 


J. J. Dwyer. 





REVIEWS 


PRINCES OF His PEOPLE: I. ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, 
By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd.). 


If the writers of the New Testament were in any way soft, 

it was only in their hearts—not in their heads or wills. Both 
to the early Christians and to the Greeks, it has been said, 
life was too real a thing to be surrendered to sentiment and 
sham; the literature of neither has anything for the 
‘dilettante or for the pedant. Certainly the only concem 
of the writers of the New Testament, at any rate, was to 
see things as they really are, to fix their minds and their 
wills on the right things, and to keep them there. Such 
people could not help having a very definite philosophy, 
“From his outlook the philosopher,” says Fr. McNabb in 
his pamphlet on Aquinas, “ does not see things but a world; 
and his philosophy is not something that he thinks, but 
everything that he thinks.” Their philosophy, their 
“unity of thought that mirrored the unity of things” 
meant Jesus Christ, very God and very man. To have their 
minds and wills fixed on the right things meant having 
them fixed on Him. “I count all things to be but loss, 
compared to the excellent knowledge of Jesus Christ my 
Lord . . . I count all things as dung in order to gain 
Christ.” 

Especially of St. John is this true, and in studying him 
the first thing is to recognize the strong mind and the strong 
will. It is a pleasure, then, in reading Fr. Martindale's 
excellent study of the Saint to come across early such 
phrases as “‘his strong brain” (p. 9) balanced by “a 
personality of quite exceptional force, not a mere mind” 
(p. 10), and to find it insisted on, for instance, that John 
could owe nothing to Philo, whose “‘ was not a great mind, 
and whose system was very confused, and, indeed, contra 
dictory, and at no point original” (p. 122). In spite of 
much modern criticism it is certain that St. John, like other 
New Testament writers, knew his own mind, and moreover 
had a very clear, definite mind to know. ‘“‘ John,” says 
Fr. Martindale excellently in another place (p. 16), “ elects 
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his goal, defines his scope, and creates his method, and 
masterfully (though not tyrannically nor arbitrarily) disposes 
of his material to suit a dominant purpose. In other words, 
his Gospel is composed around, controlled and verified by, 
a governing or directive idea ” (p. 16). 

The author tells us that his book is not meant to be 
scholarly, nor to display erudition, but is an attempt to 
reach the mind of St. John, to indicate his directive ideas. 
In this he has certainly succeeded, oftentimes with a rare 
felicity of expression. On one or two minor points we may 
be allowed to dissent. His comparison of St. John with 
the other three Gospels is, we think, somewhat open to 
criticism ; he sets him over against the other three, whereas 
St. Luke would seem to be as near St. John as to St. Mark, 
to be in fact a half-way house between them. Also we 
regret the introduction of the word “symbolism” in 
describing St. John. It is usual, of course, to introduce it, 
but we have never yet seen a definition of it which could be 
truly applied to the fourth Gospel; the thought is always 
much too strong and rational to be described by such a 
term. We do not mean, of course, that Father Martindale 
anywhere suggests that the facts are not historically true ; 
indeed, he states explicitly several times that they 
are. We only doubt whether in saying that in these 
facts we must see a spiritual meaning symbolized (p. 21) 
he gets out of them as much as St. John got out of 
them. (We may also draw attention to the misprint on 
page 63 of xpiow and yxpiua for cpio and xpiua.) We 
must add that it would be regrettable if the size or the 
title of the book were to mislead ; though it is small, and 
though (or perhaps because) it is not meant to display 
erudition, it will give a reader a far better insight into St. 
John’s Gospel than any commentary that we know in 
English. ‘L. W. 


THE PROBLEM OF REUNION. By Leslie J. Walker, S.J., 
M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


“The world will tolerate errors, mistakes, abuses, 
infidelity in moderation. . . . But it will not tolerate 
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contradiction among those who profess to teach the same 

divine revelation. ...A host of warning sects each 

preaching a different Christianity is too great an absurdity 

to be tolerated for ever, even by an illogical man... . 

Christianity has never been so discredited as it is at the 

present moment. . . . Things cannot go on as they are, 

Either the sects must perish or they must reunite. . . , 

Reunion alone can save them. . . . Reunion alone can 

get rid of that contradiction which at present constitutes 

an insuperable barrier to the acceptance of Christian 

truth ” (p. 18). 

The wisdom and sympathy of these words are everywhere 
present in Fr. Leslie Walker’s book. Few books on Reunion 
have been written with greater chances of reaching the 
writer’s aim—a reunited Christendom. We cannot lay 
our finger on a phrase we should like to see re-written. 
Our only criticism is in the purely practical order. Remem- 
bering the ethical principle that it is never well to be 
solicitous for .to-morrow, and that it is rarely good to 
foresee all we may be called upon to renounce the day after 
to-morrow, we wonder if Fr. Walker was wise in his con- 
cluding essay, VI. Exclusive Claims, Catholic and Roman, 
But we have no means of settling this moot-point. All we 
can do is to wish Fr. Leslie Walker’s book ‘‘ God speed” 
on its errand of peace. V. McN. 


CARDINAL MERCIER’S OWN STorY. By His Eminence D. J, 
Cardinal Mercier. (Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 441.) 


It often happens that a tragedy gains in force by being 
known, not in its reality, but in some sign or after-glow or 
echo. A burning homestead can be more terrifying when 
seen in its effects on the night sky than when seen in itself. — 
Again, a tragedy seen is often less horrible than the same 
tragedy merely overheard. 

It is for this reason that the Great War, as a World-Drama, 


may pass down to our children’s children of ten thousand 

years hence not in the studied portraits of the historian, 

but in the strident letters of the Lion of Flanders, Cardinal 

Mercier. In saying this we remember how many of the 
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kindred happenings of the little land of Israel are known to 
us in their tragedy mainly through Israel’s prophets, whom 
Israel’s woes stung to eternal eloquence. 
The letters and pastorals of Cardinal Mercier during the 
ion-tide of his beloved land are the Great War over- 
heard amidst the silences and sanctity of the eternal hills. 
The Hamlet of Shakespeare, the Paradise Lost of Milton, 
are not more dramatic than this sheaf of letters, written as 
a sword might be wielded, to defend Europe’s Ewe Lamb 
against a crime of ruthless international injustice. That 
this injustice was wrought against a little land, against a 
little Catholic land that had done its duty, gives to these 
letters of Belgium’s Defender a place apart in our affection. 
This book will convince even the Cardinal’s enemies, if such 
genius and courage could have enemies, that Baron von 
der Lancken spoke the truth when on the eve of quitting 
Belgium he wrote: ‘‘ You are, in our estimation, the in- 
carnation of occupied Belgium.” As Belgium was the 
incarnation of the duty, justice, and heroism that redeemed 
even the Great War, Cardinal Mercier’s name is assured to 
the ages. V. MCN. 
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